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determine the feasability and effectiveness of philosophy as a high 
school subject. Experimental problems are: 1) can philosophy be 

taught as a regular subject; 2) if so, how; 3) what are the problems; 
and 4) what objectives, methods, materials, and evaluation processes 
are valid and useful for high school philosophy? The project' selected 
14 college instructors, some with high school experience, to teach a 
one semester course in philosophy in 10 cooperating Chicago area high 
schools — two inner city and eight affluent suburban schools. Nearly 
2,000 students enrolled in one of the courses during the project, 
fewer students than requested the course. Feedback from project 
staff, students, other teachers, administrators, and formal 
evaluation teams assisted coordination and formative evaluation. 

Other reported aspects of the project and its evaluation include: 
school and community setting, course and unit patterns, teaching 
materials,, teachers, classrooms, evaluations, and recommendations. 

The latter two sections are based on what was concluded to be 
demonstrated feasibility and effectiveness of the high school 
philosophy courses. (DJB) 
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FOREWORD 



To stek changes in institutions is to recognize their worth and potential. 
Thus, the CSCA-Carnegie project on high school philosophy was undertaken 
not out of disaffection with high schools but out of respect for them 
and a desire to make good institutions better. 

This is not to say that American secondary education should retain its 
present shape. It cannot. But it has done its work well enough that 
many of its students now are ready for collegiate and technical schooling 
by age 18 rather than 18* As a matter of fact, new colleges which enroll 
only students of 16 or 17 are springing up and some old colleges are 
deliberately seeking a quota of younger students* 

To introduce philosophy into senior high school curricula for the more 
mature students of our day appears as logical as the historic gravitation 
of collegiate curricula into secondary schools and secondary work to 
lower levels. However , the purpose of this study was not to transplant 
traditional college philosophy into high schools. A deliberate effort 
was made to determine what content and methods would best meet high school 
students’ needs — a cross-section of these students, not an academically 
select group. 

The content which worked beat and the method of "dialectic discussion" 
which evolved are well-described in Dr. Thompson 1 a report. on the basis 
of his account there should be no doubt that high school students need 
philosophy . 1 hope, therefore, that the report gives major impetus to 

the adoption of philosophy by American high schools. 

— F. C. Gamelin, Executive Director 
Central States College Association 
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Chapter I 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
Philosophy as a High School Subject 

American Experience , In 1959 the American Philosophical Association re- 
leased a report on high school philosophy.* This report pointed out that 
philosophy has been a subject of instruction in secondary schools in cer- 
tain parts of the world ever since the Middle Ages. In the United States 
some independent preparatory schools , as well as some Catholic high 
schools / have included philosophy in their curriculum since Colonial 
times. Among public schools# there has been sporadic experimentation. 
Most of these experiments have depended entirely upon a special interest 
on the part of a particular instructor# and have been confined to very 
select students. The fact that such experiments seem to be increasing in 
number in recent years was part of the reason for having the study by the 
American Philosophical Association . ** 

The study document did not present a definite position in the matter# but 
offered arguments favorable and unfavorable to the development of high 
school philosophy. The committee made the following suggestions as to 
necessary conditions for success in high school philosophy: 



Teaching of Philosophy in American High Schools by the Committee on 
Philosophy in Education of the American Philosophical Association, e. W. 
Handel, chairman. The report was prepared primarily by a sub’ committee 
composed of Douglas N. Morgan, Chairman, and Charner Perry. 

*See also Journal of Critical Analysis # October 1969. The entire issue is 
devoted to high school philosophy, specially edited by Dr. Willis Moore of 
Southern Illinois University. Dr. Moore was of great help to the Chicago 

Project by sharing his list of correspondents on high school philosophy. 
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1. A professionally competent teacher must be found. 

2 A community , administration, and. faculty must be found which 
enthusiastically support the experiment in advance, 

3. Intelligent, curious, and academically able high school students 
should be available. 

The committee noted that the widest interest was in "some form of logic" 
and ethics , 

Correspondence with the project reported here suggested expanding inter- 
est in high school philosophy. Inquiries came from two hundred fifty- 
five high schools, the largest number from the Midwest, the next largest 
from the Middle Atlantic states and far Southwest/ and a significant num* 
ber from every other part of the country / including Alaska and Hawaii / 
and from Canada, Seventy- two inquiring schools reported that they have a 
philosophy course. One hundred thirty-nine indicated that they would 
like to have. Thus, two hundred eleven schools reported that they have 
or desire a course in philosophy. 

The courses now given under the label of philosophy have a very wide 
variety of content. In some cases the reference is to a portion of a 
course in Humanities or English or Social Studies, Some have put the em- 
phasis on philosophical process, or "doing philosophy, 1 ' and have tried to 
engage students in critical and philosophical analysis of contemporary 
problems and proposed solutions. Some seem more like a Great Books course 
or a mini— course in the history of philosophy. 

Contemporary European Patterns . A staff member of the project reported 
here/ Mr. W, Douglas Larson, spent six weeks in France, Switzerland and 
Britain observing work in philosophy at the secondary school level. Mr, 
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Larson was able to sit in on thirty class sessions, visit with teachers 
and administrators in these institutions, and have conferences with uni- 
versity professors and directors of major projects* He used a tape re- 
border to make a record of many class sessions and interviews* 

in France, an elective course in philosophy is part of the system of edu- 
cation. Teachers of philosophy have a confident, grasp of subject matter 
and give a course in formal philosophy similar to those given at lower 
college levels in the States. There are government “approved patterns 
for such courses and approved textbooks , competently and professionally 
written * 
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In England and Scotland the tendency seems to be more towards "doing phi- 
losophy * n sections on moral philosophy or logic may be introduced into 
general studies’ or "religious education." Some very competent studies 
are being made, and curricular material is being produced. Philosophers 
in the British universities seem to have little knowledge of or interest 
in philosophy at the secondary level* 

Origins of the CSCA-Carnegie Project 
Sometime in early 1966 various conversations led Dr. Pressley G- McCoy, 
the executive officer of the Central States College Association, to be- 
lieve that it would be advisable and possible to develop a program for 
teaching philosophy in high schools. Representatives .of several second- 
ary schools and C3GA colleges responded positively to the idea and even- 
tually endorsed an appropriate proposal. On October 18, 1967 the Carnegie 
Corporation granted $250,000 for "an experiment for teaching philosophy 
in high schools" to be conducted over a three-year period* 
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HIGH SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY 



The Board of CSCA then appointed a project director and an advisory and 

selection committee consisting of the following persons* 

Dr. John Linnell, Dean of Luther College (now Provost) 

Dr. Peter Caws of the Carnegie Corporation (more recently of the 
Graduate Center, the City University of New York) 

Dr. Donald Reber, Superintendent of Lyons Township High School 

The Executive of CSCA £1967-68, Dr. Pressley McCoy; 1968-69, Dr. 
Lloyd Bertholf; 1969-71, Dr. Francis C. Game 1 in) 

The Project Director (1967—69, Sr. Dolores Dooley, BVM; 1969—71, Dr. 
Hugo W. Thompson) 



This committee received a number of suggestions, including criteria for 
selecting project teachers, from the philosophy faculties of CSCA institu 



tions . Interviews with teacher candidates were conducted in Spring 1968 



by the Committee and representatives of high schools participating in the 



program. The selected teachers met once during the summer to discuss 
plans, and the program began in ten high schools in fall 1968. 




Schools and teachers for the entire three-year program were as follows: 



High Schools 




Teachers 






1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Deerfield 


Pare jko 


Otteson 


Bosley 


Evanston 


Larson 


Meyers 


Birmingham 


Highland Park 


Para jko 


Otteson 


Bosley 


Hyde Park 


Hollenbe ck 


Larson 


Larson 


Lake Forest 


Dooley 


Meyers 


Birmingham 


Lyon s Town sh ip 


Bosley 


Bosley 


Wolfe 


New Trier East 


Thompson 


Sweers 


Sweers 


New Trier West 


Thompson 


Swears 


Sweers 


Oak Park 


Larson 


Hollenbeck 


Hollenbeck 


St. Mary 


Hollenbeck 


Hollenbeck 


Hollenbeck 



The CSCA-Carnegie Project differed from previous experiments in the teach 
ing of philosophy in not depending solely on the personal enthusiasm of a 
teacher or administrator. It involved a planned feasibility study with 
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several teachers in several schools over a three-year period, so that 
many possibilities could be tested with a large variety of students. 

The ultimate aim of the project was "to determine if the teaching of 
philosophy to groups of secondary school students effects in them: 

1. An increased awareness of the complexity of critical judgments , 
and 

2, An ability to grasp and formulate the philosophical questions 
pertaining to man and his appraisal of values*" 

Further, the CSCA Board and the Carnegie Corporation both insisted that: 

1. The course should be referred to as a philosophy course for 
high school students and not called a college philosophy course* 

2. The course should be one that could be used to good advantage 
by high school students whether they do or do not go on to col— 
lege, and whether they happen to be or not to be in the honors 
group - 

Moreover, early understandings with participating high schools were that: 

1* The project would furnish the school with a half-time teacher 
for one semester. "Half-time" could be interpreted somewhat 
flexibly, but would ordinarily mean teaching two sections, and 
giving other services such as lectures in other courses. 

2. Philosophy would be an accredited elective course not confined 
to the upper echelons of ability but open, at their request, to 



students down to at least the median ability in that high school* 
It turned out that from the beginning there were more students 
requesting the course than could be accommodated, so various 
kinds of restrictions were adopted, but not ability. In some 
cases seniors only were enrolled. In other cases it was a 
matter of "first come first served." 



Each teacher concentrated on developing a philosophy course which would 
relate to real concerns of high school students and evoke a response 
from them, but at the same time have significant philosophical content. 
Each teacher experimented with a variety of readings, audio-visual 



Developments Summarized by Years 
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materials, class patterns, and teaching devices. Throughout the project 
the staff sought to examine the potential roles of philosophy in high 
school and in life. This involved discussion of the objectives which 
were appropriate to high school philosophy, and the processes and instru- 
ments which were appropriate for the evaluation of progress toward these 
objectives. The following chronological sketch shows the progression of 
developments which are described in more detail later in this report. 

1968-59 . Very few of the teachers in this program had previous experi- 
ence teaching in high school, though all of them had previous experience 
teaching philosophy at the college level. Several teaching styles as 
well as personalities were represented in the staff. By the end of the 
first staff discussion, however, it was apparent that there was agreement 
on a number of assumptions. Teaching in high school would be different 
from teaching in college, not only with respect to the age of the students 
but also with respect to the school setting and structure. Hence we could 
not offer the same course as in college, or even some portion of that. 

The problem was what the adaptations should be. It was assumed that some 
of the differences would be in the reading requirements and methodology 
of teaching- Each teacher would develop his own course, sharing experi- 
ences with others in the group. The first important task would be to con- 
nect student interest with significant philosophical questions. It was 
suggested that the basic pattern for the class should be discussion rather 
than lecture. Teachers soon noted the difficulties which students expe- 
rienced with classical philosophical material and therefore began to look 
for readings outside the standard philosophical sources - 



There were some problems derived from the structure of this project which 
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may be noted for future planners. First, teachers were secured on the 
promise that the teaching load would be half-time and they would have 
half-time for their own research projects. The teaching was so interest- 
ing that it was hard to do justice to research. The half-time load also 
was not a typical high school assignment and may have contributed unreal- 
istic elements. Yet, the necessary extra work for an experimental proj- 
ect would have been impossible on a full high school teaching load. 

Second, the lack of clear and full statements of objectives in the early 
proposals permitted early vagueness as to evaluative procedures. Even 
with clear objectives, problems of evaluation were difficult. Third, the 
use of college-oriented teachers meant there were special problems of 
adjustment to high school, which resulted in some fumbling by each 
teacher in his first semester. Discovery of an effective balance between 
too much and too little demand upon students seemed especially difficult. 

1969 — 22,* The experiences and discussions of the teaching staff led to 
several new experiments and developments in the second year. All us ed 
certain readings, and reported upon success or non-success with them. 

The agreed readings weres Apology , Crito, and "The Myth of the Cave" 
from The Republic by Plato, the first two books of the Nicomachean 
Ethics by Aristotle, the first two of Descartes' Meditations, and at 
least one selection from Hume or another early empiricist. Each teacher 
was to fit this material into his own plans for the semester. As it 
turned out, most of the teachers obtained a very favorable student reac- 
tion to these materials. 

Concern to develop adequate evaluative materials led to several 
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ill um inating but sometimes inconclusive efforts. In the first semester 
a pre-test, post-test process was attempted. Interesting information was 
gathered, but it became clear that no one on the staff was prepared to 
make a valid evaluative analysis of the results. As a consequence, ex- 
ternal help was sought from the Institute for Educational Research of 
Downer’s Grove, Illinois, and especially from Educational Testing Service. 
In addition, members of the teaching staff developed a student question- 
naire that was given at the end of each course and group interviews with 
students were held in the spring of 1970. 



New curriculum material was explored. Ron Hertlein and James Driver, who 
developed a new approach to religious education for Christian Renewal, 
Inc. of Crown Point, Indiana, presented to the staff a course pattern, 
charts , and teaching materials for study of valuation. Correspondence 
brought materials from experimental teaching of philosophy in many parts 
of the United States and Canada. Teaching materials used in various 
other high school courses were examined for philosophical material. Each 
teacher both sought and wrote material appropriate for his own classes. 
The result of these explorations was an expansion of lists of useful mate 
rials , as indicated later in Chapter VI . 



Many special reports were prepared. Each teacher reported upon each 
semester of work according to an agreed format. Reports were prepared 
for C3CA philosophers and for Midwest meetings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association. Studies resulted in specific documents on "Qualifica- 
tions for High School Philosophy Teachers," "Certification," and proposed 
lists of books for libraries. 



ERJClt was generally noted by the teaching staff that philosophy had become 
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well accepted in ail ten schools in the second year of the project. Stu- 
dent registration held high or moved upward in most places. An air of 
increasing confidence and sophistication was noted. 

1970-71 . In pursuit of significant project evaluation during the third 
and final year of the project , the Educational Testing Service admin- 
istered pre- and post-tests in the first semester. A group from Gustavus 
Adolphus College was invited to visit and evaluate* Comments were solic- 
ited from school administrators, from students, and from staff* Results 
are noted in Chapter IX. 

Beyond the task of meeting regular classes, the project teachers addressed 
themselves to special problems* There were special efforts to deal more 
adequately with logic, with philosophy of science, and with presentation 
of background for better philosophical understanding. 



Proposals were developed for continuation projects to build upon the 
demonstrations of this project. Contacts with other schools were ex- 
panded in Chicago and Minnesota. A half-hour television program was pro- 
duced on WMAQ-TV, Chicago* Three magazine articles were published. Con- 
tacts with professional philosophical groups also were expanded. 

Toward the end of the year both the office and staff gave much considera- 
tion to final reporting of the work of each teacher and of the project 
as a whole* This document is a result of these efforts. 



Chapter XX 



OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 



Initial Aspirations 

Humanizing Effect . An early outline of the proposed project offered the 
following rationale i 



In a technological and urban society, the need for perspective on 
the nature of selfhood and the universe is all the more urgent. 

An introductory course in philosophy for a selected group of high 
school students which might focus on ethics, logic or theory of 
selfhood could help in the humanizing process in an impersonal age. 
Such a course emphasising informed critical evaluation could be of 
assistance to the student in his effort to determine the premises 
upon which his values are based. Philosophy taught well at the 
high school level might increase the number of students choosing 
to pursue the subject in colleges and universities. This, how- 
ever , is not the primary intent of the program. The project is 
based on the assumption that philosophy has a vital role to play 
in the intellectual growth and personal liberation of students 
whether or not their intent is to pursue college studies. 

Relevance . Sister Dolores Dooley, BVM, who gave creative and perceptive 

leadership as coordinator of the project through its first full year of 

operation, made the following comments in a report to the North Central 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools in March 1969 : 



At a time when students demand voice in school procedures and even 
policy-making, when criticism of traditional values and methods 
is widespread, a class focused on the process of critical j udgmant 
seemed a timely addition to the high school curriculum. Questions 
of value , selfhood, freedom and responsibility, the being and pur- 
pose of God , to mention a few, could be discussed with provision 
for criticism or the rational justification of certain opinions . 
The course was viewed as adding a distinct area of questioning to 
the curriculum rather than a cumbersome duplication of already 
existing courses. Curiously, but consistently, students expressed 
amazement and appreciation with the open atmosphere provided for 
discussion of life issues both personal, political and social. 

Some of the questions introduced in a philosophy class are bound 
to be controversial. Perhaps there is a distinct advantage in 
providing a context for discussion of " loaded" and perhaps even 
explosive issues, such as civil disobedience, conscience and the 
law, love and justice. 
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Meaning of Life . Mr. Paul Bosley, who taught at Lyons Township High 
School, put it this way in his report for 1968—69: 

The Chief aim of our course is to encourage the student to 
develop a unified insight into the structure, the meaning, 
and the purpose of human life — in short, a philosophy of life 
adequate to the twentieth century. In pursuing this aim, the 
student is introduced to the importance of critical thinking 
about such basic questions as the nature of man, the nature of 
socrety , and the meaning of ultimate reality; and he is led 
mto an exploration of alternative (and often conflicting) 
answers to these questions. 

Particularly important here is the attempt to engage the stu- 
dent in a dialogue with the materials and with his fellow stu- 
dents, and in the process to pinpoint philosophical assumptions 
important both to the issues and to the student's own thinking. 

In addition, we shall explore the contributions of some of the 
key philosophers of the past and present. This historical 
focus should assist the student in coming to a deeper under- 
standing of his philosophical heritage, and in the process 
give him some of the tools by which to fashion his own philos- 
ophy of life. 



Formal Statements 

Objectives^. From the very first meeting of the teaching staff the ques- 
tion was raised, "Can we define our objectives more clearly?" Several 
versions of a possible statement were discussed, and at the March 1969 
staff meeting agreement was reached on the following statement: 

lm To encourage students to inquire more analytically and persist- 
ently mto issues relevant to their personal lives and to prob- 
lems of the world. 

2. in the course of this inquiry to: 

a. Pursue questions beyond the descriptive level to the exam 
matron cf assumptions, to clear and logical statement of 
arguments, and to grounds for rational dialogue, 

b. Identify basic philosophical issues and openly discuss 

them , ” 

c. Use philosophical schools and thinkers holding views rele- 
vant to the issues discussed. 



